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The usually teeming Gulf Freeway in Houston stands deserted and lonely after 
several inches of snow surprised the residents of the port city on January 
11. Even though no roads were closed to traffic, this photograph taken by 
Bela Ugrin of The Houston Post shows motorists, unaccustomed to the ice 
and snow, were reluctant to tackle the slopes and bends in the freeway. 
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Motorists moving along US 71 in Central Texas find they 
almost can’t get there from here during the second major 
ice and snow storm of this winter. This normally picturesque 
glen just east of Bastrop gained an added beauty with this 
wintry blanket. For more about the storm that crippled most 
of Texas, see page 2. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


About Our Cover 

With the last traces of snow clinging to an old cotton gin 
on the San Marcos River, spring begins to appear in South 
Central Texas. Soon this wild river, which passes unde! 
SH 80 at Luling just a few yards downstream from the gin, 
will become a warm weather haven for swimmers, canoeists, 
and nature lovers. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 
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Snow plows were.used to clear tons of snow off the roads in District 


4 like this one hard at work on SH 152 east o 
36. inches of snow hit the Panhandle from November tg,January 12. 
4 - * 7 .. od 


Lion in the Winter of 


umas. A total of 


The ice and snow that fell in the first 10 days of January may have been a thing of beauty for 
photographers and children, but to the men in the Highway Department who had to fight the frigid 
weather 24 hours a day it was a gigantic headache. In fact, the giant headache will cost more than 
$15 million in immediate stopgap repairs and future reconstruction to repair the freeze damage 
to the state’s highways. 


TEXAS CATTLEMEN and _ ranchers 
now have a snow story to replace the 
one their grandfathers told and retold 
about the legendary blizzard of 1897 
—and it will probably be remembered 
as the “Winter of °73.” 

The new year had barely begun 
when a raging storm roaring like a 
lion in winter barreled into Texas 
dumping loads of crippling snow on 
most of the state. 

The Panhandle and High Plains 
were scarred with stiff bodies of an 
estimated 150,000 head of cattle val- 
ued at between $50 and $100 million 
as cattle feedlots were turned into 
mass graves. The storm stubbornly 
held the thermometer slightly above— 
and below—the zero mark for record 
lengths of time in some parts of the 
state, while most humans huddled 
near their fireplaces watching layer 
upon layer of snow fall from heavy 


skies. 


By Nanette Wiese 
Travel and Information Division 


Texas Highway Department em- 
ployees across the state also have tales 
to tell about battling the frigid weather 
and treacherous ice as they worked 
around the clock trying to keep the 
roads open for stranded motorists. 

In the Panhandle, it was the kind 
of weather that tried the stamina of 
the early settlers and bred in them the 
dry, wry sense of humor that kept 
their chins above the snow. 

Lowell B. Robertson, maintenance 
construction supervisor in Perryton 
near the Texas-Oklahoma border, said 
a total of 36 inches of snow had hit 
the area between November 13 and 
January 11. 

Richard Crandall, assistant district 


engineer at Amarillo, noted subfreez- 
ing temperatures were registered for 
36 consecutive days beginning No- 
vember 13 and ending December 18 
followed by 17 more days between De- 
cember 29 and January 14. 

Crandall said the worst period was 
six days between January 6 and Janu- 
ary 12 when the highest temperature 
recorded was 27 degrees with a low of 
two degrees reported. There were sev- 
eral reports of frozen conditions as 
deep as 16 inches on some roads due 
to long periods of subfreezing tem- 
peratures. 

Rapid thaws produced immediate 
and extensive damage to some of the 
principal highways including US 60 
and 87 between Amarillo and Canyon 
and US 60 between Canyon and Here- 
ford, said District Engineer Charles 
W. Smith. Extensive cracking and po- 
tentially extensive damage was done 
to TH 40 in Oldham County west of 


Vega and US 287 between Claude and 
Goodnight. 

Stalled and wrecked cars clogged 
streets and freeways during the storm 
and a 20-car pileup was reported at 
Interstate 35 and FM 1325 between 
Austin and Round Rock. 

The deep-freeze conditions were 
blamed for the deaths of 10 persons 
in a two-day period in Amarillo, sev- 
eral involving crashes of transport 
trucks. 

As Abilene residents watched an 
eight-inch snowfall accumulate in 24 
hours, Highway Department road 
crews were racing the clock spreading 
over 1,000 cubic yards of gravel and 
tons of sand and salt on bridges and 
overpasses, in addition to pulling way- 
ward automobiles and trucks out of 
ditches. 

“Our men worked night and day to 
put people back on the roads,” says 
George Smith, assistant district engi- 
neer in District 8. 

Snow was a blessing according to 
Smith, because drivers slowed down 
and there were fewer vehicles reported 
skidding off the highways. At one time 
there were 300 trucks parked in and 
around a truck stop in Sweetwater. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 


Even though the geese in Lubbock had feathers to keep them warm, food was scarce, 
so townspeople offered grain to the hungry birds. Farmers and ranchers tried as 
best they could to protect livestock from the bone-chilling weather that was not fit 
for man nor beast, below. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
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10 into a roadway for daredevils. | 


“You’ve heard of the Unsinkable 
Molly Brown? Well, our guys were 
the unflappable group,” said Smith. “I 
never heard anything like it. No mat- 
ter who was called and told to go 
where, he never complained or gave 
excuses. He just said, ‘’'m on my way’ 
or ‘I'll be there as soon as I can.’ ” 

Why didn’t the Department close 
the highways during this time? 

“Our job is to keep the roads open,” 
a determined Smith explained. “That’s 
why we worked 24 hours a day.” 

The slick roads, however, were re- 
sponsible for 15 accidents in an eight- 
hour period, including turned over 
trucks that blocked traffic for several 
hours. More than 150 vehicles were 
involved in a stack-up that left traf- 
fic clogged for nearly a mile near 
Abilene. 

A pickup truck went out of control 
on FM 2214 east of Eastland while 
crossing an ice-covered bridge and 
jumped the culvert. The driver was 
unhurt, but the truck rolled into the 
lake and sank under the icy waters. 

A cattle truck overturned on IH 20 


Beaumont residents couldn't believe their eyes when 
several inches of snow turned the coastal port “ae 
city into a slippery, slushy victim of winterand IH © © : “° 


east of Colorado City and four of the 
48 cattle were killed. 

In Lubbock, the thermometer dog- 
gedly remained below freezing for 
over 133 hours. Through the first 10 
days of 1973, Lubbock recorded only 
12 hours and 40 minutes of sunshine 
out of a possible 100 hours—and 10 
hours of that was on January 3! 

“This is the worst weather I’ve seen 
in 31 years with the Department,” said 
Lloyd Killough, maintenance foreman 
in Muleshoe. “Getting the ice off the 
roads was the hardest job we’ve ever 
had.” 

District 5 spread so much salt that 
it almost ran out before trucks were 
finally able to get through from New 
Mexico with new supplies. “Salt is the 
cheapest thing we can buy for saving 
lives and preventing accidents,” Kil- 
lough added. 

James King, district administrative 
engineer, said the district had used 
more salt through December than it 
had all of the previous year—350 tons 
as compared to 280. 

King said the highway damage was 


severe. “We just can’t patch this stuff. 
We'll probably have to set new base 
and shoot it out on many of the 
roads.” 


-There have been 16 snows in Parm- 
er County in District 5 since October 
30 and 13 of them had to be plowed. 
Maintenance men said after the latest 
seige there were dead cattle every- 
where and some farmers and ranchers 
even dragged dead animals onto the 
right of way so the Highway De- 
partment had to haul them off. 

“All our men deserve credit for 
staying out as long as they did—be- 
cause I know they sure didn’t enjoy 
it,” said Alvin Howell of Plains. 

Maintenance crews had worked 
long hours during the Christmas holi- 
days repairing freeze damage from a 
previous storm and they had only 
Christmas Day off. 

A sheet of ice encased the area 
north of Odessa in District 6 as the ~ 
most prolonged storm in history set 
new low temperature records with 152 
hours of subfreezing readings between 
January 6 and January 12. 


Russell Neal, district maintenance 
engineer, said the worst conditions 
were generally confined to the north- 
ern part of the district and most of 
their work consisted of helping motor- 
ists get through. 

Brownwood residents in District 23, 
generally spared much of the ice and 
snow, shivered as they watched the 
mercury dip to minus four degrees on 
January 12. 

Gordon Smith, assistant district en- 
gineer, said District 23 sustained rela- 
tively minor road damage in the 
freeze-thaw period. Employees worked 
long hours and Smith reported one man 
worked 27 hours without stopping. 

Far out in West Texas in District 
24, heavy fog limited visibility to a 
quarter mile near Pine Springs and 
the Guadalupe Pass, in addition to ice 
reported on some of the roads. 

Charlie Low, senior maintenance 
engineer at San Angelo in District 7, 
reported only isolated freeze damage 


Keeping the snow off the sidewalks and on the grass was a job for District 17 employees Id : fition NGG 
Curtis Newton and Jerry Fling, maintenance technicians, who had to shovel their way on older sections of highways. Main- 


out of the district office in Bryan. tenance workers labored night and day 


Fort Worth district employee David Clapp braved the frigid weather 
to record on film the ski antics of Senior Resident Engineer Bob 
Cox, (below) who decided to try the “‘slopes”’ outside the district 
office during his lunch hour. 


The two inches of snow that fell on Houston was a first for these 

four District 12 employees (left) who had never seen snow be- 

fore. The ‘‘unbelievable’’ stuff is greeted with enthusiasm by) 

i Suzy Guzman left, Vishnu Bhambhani, a native of India, Darnell 
fs Gwin, and Linda Brice. 
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Weather-scarred roads like this one were left in the wake of the storm that 
tore through District 8. 


for three days during the worst part 
of the sleet and snow storm and man- 
aged to keep the traffic moving 
smoothly through the district. 

“We didn’t have any trouble driv- 
ing, just standing up,” joked Low, re- 
ferring to the numerous people injured 
in falls on ice. 

In District 9, towns including Hills- 
boro, Corsicana, Groesbeck, Teague, 
Fairfield, Gatesville, Hamilton, and 
Cleburne were left in sort of an oasis 
and remained free of ice and snow 
much of the time. 

Temple, just 35 miles south of 
Waco, reported dry, frozen mist fall- 
ing with a little snow and a mid- 
morning temperature of 22 degrees. 

Even though the snow did fall in 
Waco, maintenance crews worked 
continuously over a two-day period 
and kept the snow off the main high- 
ways and traffic moved fairly well. 
The district reported only about 40 
miles, mostly FM roads, will have to 
be resurfaced, but considerable patch- 
ing will be necessary. 

Maintenance men in District 2, which 
includes Ft. Worth, averaged 30 hours 
per man overtime during a two-week 


Winter’s handiwork decorated’ the 
courtyard of the Dallas district office 
so employees were reminded for sev- 
eral days Ole’ Man Winter had paid a 
visit to Texas. 


long period as they worked to keep 
ice and snow off the main highways. 

A new technique for snow removal 
was used that employed a neoprene 
blade bolted on the motor graders. 
The blade successfully removed the 
snow with minimum damage to traf- 
fic buttons. 

Dallas, District 18, escaped the 
worst part of the storm, but sleet 
showers, ice pellets, and snow fell on 
surrounding regions choking off nor- 
mal activity and creating impossible 
driving conditions. 

Dallas was caught between the 
western and southern storm systems 
that slammed 90 percent of Texas 
and missed most of the paralyzing 
snow, but temperatures remained be- 
low freezing for almost a week. 

No roads were reported closed, al- 
though high-level interchanges on IH 
20, 30, and 635 had to be barricaded 
several times while salt was spread over 
the road surface. 

Extensive traffic congestion was re- 
ported when trucks jackknifed on the 
roads and blocked traffic. One major 
jam lasted several hours and backed, 
traffic up eight to 10 miles when a 
truck made an unplanned U-turn on a 
long, steep grade. The district office 
reports most traffic snarls were 


a 


cleared within an hour after Depart- 


“J 


ment maintenance crews were able to 
spread salt on the roads. The heavy 
traffic kept the snow packed on the 
highways and employees in all 12 sec- 
tions worked night and day for a 
week, 

“We just hope the sun keeps shin- 
ing,” added Grover Green, District 18 
maintenance engineer. 

As Austin residents in District 14 
eyed the thermometer and worried 
about possible fuel shortages, the city 
remained covered in several inches of 
snow for almost four days. 

Temperatures did not rise above 
freezing for three days, complicating 
road conditions because melted snow 
would refreeze each night making 
roads slick and dangerous. The results 
were innumerable vehicles _ sliding 
sideways and in circles, especially on 
Austin hills and inclines. No serious 


collisions resulted on the city’s icy 
streets but dozens of “fender-bend- 
ers” were reported. 

A surprised Houston found _ itself 
dressed in winter white with two inch- 
es of snow starting January 9. Dis- 
trict 12 reports 275 employees worked 
continuously from January 9 through 
January 13 in 12-hour shifts. More 
than 400 cubic yards of sand were 
spread on each trip made by 65 sand- 
ing trucks. One freeway had to be 
sanded six times in one night, but no 
state-maintained highways were closed. 

Deep in East Texas in Beaumont, 
four inches of snow caused unusual 
maintenance problems for Depart- 
ment employees who are more accus- 
tomed to heavy rains and sweltering 
heat. 

“We just weren’t equipped to handle 
it,’ said Cleveland Brown, District 20 


maintenance engineer, who said em- 
ployees worked on a 24-hour basis 
for a week. 

The steep Rainbow Bridge over the 
Neches River that connects Beaumont 
and Port Arthur was closed for two 
days. Brown said the district office 
was flooded with calls from people 
who heard rumors certain roads 
would be closed, but none were. 

One employee was injured in a fall 
while sanding a bridge. Snow piled on 
tree limbs which tumbled down on 
power lines causing intermittent power 
failures. 

“It was just beautiful,” said Johnny 
Dominey, supervising maintenance en- 
gineer in District 11 in Lufkin. A total 
of 7!4 inches of snow blanketed the 
district, but no roads were closed and 
no serious accidents were reported. 

Four inches of snow fell in District 


The countryside around District 8 headquarters in Abilene wore a heavy 


mantle of white that made travel by dogsled more practical than by automobile. 


Trees and shrubbery were transformed into works of winter’s artistry when 
the snow and ice permeated the thick forests laced throughout Beaumont. 


17 and traffic had difficulty on some 
FM roads and state highways that 
were fully iced over. 

District Maintenance Engineer Wal- 
ter Collier in San Antonio said it was 
the safest ice freeze in District 15 in 
many years in terms of the number 
and severity of accidents. 

But the rain and drizzle froze on 
the 150-mile expressway system and 
triggered a rash of mishaps. San An- 
tonio police logged 184 accidents in a 
12-hour period and monstrous traffic 
jams tied up traffic at rush hour. A 
10-car pileup was reported on a main 
thoroughfare in the city. 

The ice storm was blamed for a 
head-on collision that killed a Florida 


teenager and injured two others when 
their auto spun out of control on an 
ice-covered bridge near Seguin. 

Light drizzle and ice haunted Cor- 
pus Christi in South Texas for three 
days during the ice storm as freezing 
temperatures damaged young, uncov- 
ered plants. 

A police officer dubbed it the “Ice 
Follies of ’73” referring to nearly two 
dozen traffic accidents that occurred 
on ice-slick roads during a 15-hour 
period. 

The Tule Lake Lift Bridge was 
iced up and could not be opened for 
two days. Icing conditions on anten- 
nae caused area FM radio stations to 
go off the air for extended periods. 


Some ranchers and farmers actually — 
benefited from the cold because it 
killed many of the screwworms that 
have plagued cattle recently. 

Icy conditions near Laredo forced 
the closing of IH 35 and barricades 
on ramps remained until a thaw. 

The icy fingers of the storm reached 
down to the tip of Texas causing the — 
death of an estimated 150 to 200 cat- 
tle in Hidalgo County and 200 in 
Cameron County. 

Valley Department workers in 
Pharr were busy converting “Drive 
Friendly” signs into notices of “Ice 
On Bridge” or “High Water” during 
the unusual storm that brought a real 
winter to the Valley. {2 


What Do You Mean By ‘Hazardous’? 


THE SNOW AND ICE caused an avalanche of calls from anx- 
ious motorists to the Travel and Information Division in 
Austin. 

Ted Parks, D-16’s staff services officer, estimated from 
4,000 to 6,000 calls were handled over the eleven phone lines 
that were kept continuously busy during the three-day period 
that started January 9. 

“The phone would be ringing anytime you came into the 
office,” Parks added. “The minute you put one down, it be- 
gan ringing again.” 

Stranded motorists in all sections of the state, truck and 
bus lines, and employees trying to get to work were told 
conditions were “hazardous” in most of the state due to the 
unusually long winter seige. 

“One of the problems we faced was that conditions were 
changing all the time—from bad to worse,” Parks explained. 

“We sent out 10 to 15 press releases over the three days, 
which included a district-by-district breakdown every morn- 
ing by 9 a.m. Each of the 25 districts had something to re- 
port, which might have happened one other time in the nine 
years I’ve been here.” 

Parks said in addition to the morning report there was a 
quick statewide check each day at 3 p.m. by telephone that 
“would give us a complete picture of conditions across the 
state as they were then and would be that night.” 

These reports were issued to the Associated Press and 
United Press International wire services, the Department of 
Public Safety, in addition to all district offices, tourist infor- 
mation bureaus, and numerous radio stations. 

“We had never had bad weather conditions that lasted that 


long,” Parks said. “The only thing comparable was a hurri- 
cane where it involved some three or four days. This was a 
different type of storm than we had encountered before.” 

Since the Austin office was the “clearing house” for con- 
ditions on highways across the state and the official source 
of information, it was beseiged with an unusual number and 
types of calls. 

Many people wanted information and advice on whether 
to attempt driving a route even though it was termed hazard- 
ous. 

Often, they asked perplexedly, “But what do you mean 
by hazardous?” 

“One guy insisted he had talked to someone in Houston 
and the road to there was clear and he wanted to know why 
we said US 290 was still ice covered,” according to Mike 
McClellen of D-16, who was manning one of the busy 
phones. “He spent five minutes chewing me out because we 
said the road was extremely dangerous.” 

McClellen also said he received a phone call from a young 
woman who inquired about the roads between Austin and. 
Ft. Hood, near Killeen. When McClellen told her they were 
impassable, the woman broke down. She said she had been 
in a car accident and was in the hospital in Austin AND 
needed to contact her husband at Ft. Hood so he could get 
to Austin in time for her surgery the following morning 
AND she had called several other places and had been put 
off AND since she was in the hospital, she couldn’t place 
a long distance call AND couldn’t the Highway Department 
helpshener. 

McClellen assured her he would do what he could. He 


tried to reach an operator to place the call to Ft. Hood and 
charge it to his home phone. But the operator wouldn’t 
answer. He then tried to reach the Department's WATS 
operator, but no answer. 

“I then decided to call Bergstrom Air Force Base because 
they have a line that is connected to all the bases in the Uni- 
ted States. After talking to the operator at Bergstrom and 
explaining the situation, I called the woman back and told 
her Bergstrom was standing by to help her make the call.” 

A check later that day revealed the woman had contacted 
her husband and he was being flown in by helicopter to 
Austin from Ft. Hood that evening. 

A local businessman called to check on road conditions 
between Austin and nearby Leander. His secretary had called 
to say she was iced in and unable to get to work. He was 
told the road was passable, but the city roads could still be 
iced over. The persistent employer wanted to know how to 
check if the Leander streets were impassable. He was referred 
to the county sheriff’s office. 

Callers often prefaced their calls with long, impressive 


titles hoping somehow that would change the bleak road 
conditions outlook. 

“One guy was in a talkative mood and I recognized his 
voice from the last storm,” Gordon Smith added. “He wanted 
to know about a county road, so I directed him to the 
county commissioner’s office. He said, ‘No, he doesn’t know 
either because I called the commissioner and he can’t get 
to work because the roads are too bad.’ ” 

An elderly Austin woman asked which of the three grocery 
stores she lived close to would be the easiest to reach. The 
D-16 employee knew the area and suggested the store that 
could be reached over flat terrain. 

“After giving one man directions, he wanted to know if 
I was a cop,” says Buck Scheib. “I said no and he said, 
‘That’s too bad because I wanted some free legal advice.’ ” 

In many cases, after the official road conditions release 
was given, the caller would ask, “But would you get out on 
the road?” 

McClellen said the answer to that was always easy-——“Not 
on your life.” & 
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HARDHAT ROBERTS—During a special program, newscaster Charles Gorod (Tom Taylor) 
interviews District Engineer Jake Roberts via a taped slide show. Gorod asked Roberts if 
it was THD policy to wear the hardhat in his office and Roberts replied, ‘‘Everyday.’’ Then 
Gorod asked if Roberts had to wear it all the time. To which, Roberts replied, ‘‘Everyday.”’ 


A FUNNY THING happened to J. C. 
Dingwall at his retirement party. 

As a matter of fact, several funny 
things—and serious things—and emo- 
tional things—happened to Dingwall 
that night. 

More than 360 of Dingwall’s friends 
and co-workers attended an emotional, 
laugh-filled testimonial dinner Febru- 
ary 9 at the Sheraton Crest Inn in 
Austin to honor the state highway en- 
gineer’s 40-plus years with the High- 
way Department. 

Dignitaries and their wives from far 
and wide were present to honor Ding- 
wall and his wife, Ruth. These in- 
cluded Congressman Jim Wright of 
Fort Worth, Charles Purnell, executive 
assistant to Governor Dolph Briscoe, 
former Governor Preston Smith, and 
four former Highway Commission 
members: Marshall Formby (1953- 


59) of Plainview, Judge Hal Wood- 


ward (1959-68) of Coleman and Lub- 
bock, Garrett Morris (1968-71) of 
Fort Worth, and Charles Hawn (1957- 
63) of Athens. 

Congressman Wright told the crowd 
about Dingwall’s accomplishments 
with the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and his aid in 
the Congressman’s fight against gov- 
ernmental red tape. Purnell conveyed 
Governor Briscoe’s personal thanks to 
Dingwall for a job well done and apol- 
ogized that a prior commitment pre- 
vented the governor from attending the 
dinner. 

“Old English law provides that a 
man shall be judged only by his 
peers,” Highway Commissioner Dewitt 
Greer told the crowd. “But where, in 
evaluating the career of our good 
friend Ding, shall we find ‘equals’ to 
measure his stature among men? For 
here is a man whose associates honor 


him not only for his personal integrity, 
but for his professional talents as well. 
. . . We could not say enough about 
Ding, nor honor him as he deserves, 
should we spend the whole evening 
here. So let me say that it has been the 
pleasure of the Commissioners to give 
ourselves a present to mark Ding’s re- 
tirement. We commissioned this pic- 
ture to be displayed in the lobby of 
the main highway building.” 

He turned and unveiled a large col- 
or photograph hanging on the wall be- 
hind the podium. (Two personal cop- 
ies were made for the Dingwalls.) 

Commissioner Herbert C. Petry Jr. 
told the guests that Ruth Dingwall was 
truly Ding’s “alter ego” and “we count 
Ruth among our dearest acquaint- 
ances.” He presented Mrs. Dingwall 
with a silver service consisting of a 
pitcher and six goblets. The bottom of 
the pitcher was engraved “Highway 


Employees 1973.” 

Then Petry handed Dingwall a gift 
certificate for $500. Both presents 
were from the Department administra- 
tion, including district engineers and 
division heads. 

State Highway Engineer Luther De- 
Berry, on behalf of the Department 
employees, presented Dingwall with an 
album marking the “highlights” of his 
career. 

“We've tried to tell it like it was 
from a tongue-in-cheek approach and 
we hope that in the years ahead he 
can look through this scrapbook and 
laugh—or cry—as the mood strikes 
him,” said DeBerry. 

In acknowledging the honors and 
words of praise, Dingwall spoke slow- 
ly, visibly choked with emotion. Few 
had ever seen him so moved. 

The dinner took on a different tone 
as it swung into the special program 
for the evening. Commission Chair- 
man Charles Simons said that a major 
television network had just completed 
a special documentary program on the 


Texas Highway Department and it IS THAT ME?—Ding and Luther DeBerry are all smiles over the pene state pielway en- 

sad: “ gineer’s caricature on the album presented by DeBerry on behalf of Department employees. 
highlighted the maa of the ee Highlights of Dingwall’s career are ably depicted in cartoons by Kenneth Collinsworth 
who has made it tick for the past five and numerous photographs taken of Ding through the years. 


years. Through the persuasiveness of 
Tom Taylor (Travel and Information 
director), we were able to borrow 
some excerpts from this documen- 
tary.” 

“This is Walter Cronkite at CBS 
news headquarters,” said the taped 
voice of the news commentator, “and 
now let’s listen in as the pool reporter 
describes the scene.” 

“Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men, this is Charles Gorod on the road 
. . . from Austin, Texas.” And then 
Taylor proceeded to take the dinner 
guests on a 35-minute, laugh-filled 
slide show, ‘‘a sort of Friars’ Roast of 
Dingwall and the administration.” 

A typical sample of the show took 
place between Gorod and District En- 
gineer Jake Roberts of Abilene. 

“Sir, we'd like to talk to you about 
James Collin Dingwall. Would you tell 
us something about this man you've 
worked with and for all these years?” 


1> rr. 4 


WELL SAID—Congressman Jim Wright gets appreciative applause from J. C. Dingwall and as 
a warm handshake from Charles Simons after his words of praise for Ding. “Oh wosne iis. uh . dont know 
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WE HEREBY RESOLVE—Dingwall receives an illuminated resolution from the Highway Commission on January 31 at a private dinner in his 
honor. From the left are Dewitt Greer, Dingwall, Herbert C. Petry Jr., and Charles Simons. 


ON BEHALF OF THE GOVERNOR— 
Charles Purnell, executive assistant to 
Governor Dolph Briscoe, has words of 
praise for Dingwall on behalf of the gov- 
ernor who was unable to attend the testi- 
monial dinner. 


MY OH MY—Ruth Dingwall admires one of the six silver goblets and large pitcher just 
presented her by Herbert C. Petry Jr. Ding nods his approval. 


Governor and Mrs. Dolph Briscoe (seated left) hosted a small re- 
ception for the Dingwalls (seated right) at the Governor’s mansion 
on the afternoon before the retirement party. The Dingwalls’ long- 


of anything of much importance there. 

“Tell me, I am curious about that 
hard hat you are wearing in your of- 
fice. Is this an Austin office require- 
ment that you wear it?” 

“Everyday.” 

‘Really, do you wear it all the time.” 

“Everyday.” 

“T’ve noticed these manuals on your 
desk and gather it must be a comfort 
to you to have all of these wonderful 
manuals that are prepared by the Aus- 
tin office.” 


“If I might say so, we’re manualed 
to death.” 

“T understand. Now back to J. C. 
Dingwall. Can you recall any of the 
challenges he has faced?” 

“T don’t know of anything.” 

But the slide show did end on a se- 
rious note. Thirty-five years ago Ding- 
wall’s supervisor, W. J. Van London, 
wrote of him: “This is the best man 
in every respect I have ever em- 
ployed.” 

“Today one third of a century later 
he has fulfilled the faith his early su- 


time friends from Comanche are, from left, Mr. and Mrs. Jake 
Durham, Mr. and Mrs.Gail Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. Medford Stephens, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Williams. 


pervisor had in him,” said Gorod 
(Taylor). “He has served his state and 
country well. He has distinguished him- 
self as a leader of men, an administra- 
tor, and engineer. 

“But through it all, he never lost his 
ability to laugh nor his sense of hu- 
mor. ... Yes, by his word and deed, 
down through the years he has proved 
worthy of Van London’s evaluation. 
James Collin Dingwall is truly an hon- 
ored Texan and a great American.” 

Then the Dingwalls were given a 
standing ovation. &@ 


Tugboats move among the multitude of bents on the new Queen Isabella Cause- 
way construction, with the Port Isabel Lighthouse looming in the background. 


When Queen Isabella hocked her jewels to sponsor Columbus’ quest for a new trade route to the 
Far East, it cost her a cool $14,000. The queen might be all agog to know the Texas Highway De- 
partment will open a new trade route between the Texas mainland and South Padre Island for a 


mere $8.6 million over the .. . 


Queen Isabella Causeway 


“BEFORE WE STARTED this bridge, I 
didn’t care for salt air, I didn’t like 
water sports, and I surely couldn’t 
drive a boat,” said Robert Martinez, 
project engineer for the new Queen 
Isabella Causeway being built from 
Port Isabel to South Padre Island. 
“But the challenge of building this 


bridge made those things seem unim- 
portant.” 

Martinez then took a whiff of salt 
air, stepped down to the water, and 
pulled his official Texas Highway De- 
partment boat away from the dock. 

As he motored past one bent after 
another, Martinez recounted his first 


association with the project, doing the 
initial survey work in January 1972. 
Since then, he has lived with this, the 
most ambitious bridge project ever at- — 
tempted in District 21. 

“I was apprehensive about this at 
first,” he said. ““None of us down here 
have done anything like this, but we 


ig Curving over Laguna Madre from Port Isabel to South 
Padre Island, the new causeway will encourage more. 
visitors to see the fast-developing seashore area. 
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In their official Highway Department motor- 
boat, Project Engineer Robert Martinez 
(right) and Richard Buchen, second in 
charge, take on the many problems these 
District 21 employees are facing for the 
first time. 


Adapting land-based machinery to aquatic operations, crews move concrete mixing trucks 
on barges from the contractor’s yard out to the construction site. 


W 


had lots of help from the people in 
Austin and the contractor, and I feel 
much better about it now.” 

When the structure is completed in 
two years, it will be the longest bridge 
in Texas. The current record holder 
is 11,901 feet long and spans Lavaca 
Bay, while Isabella will be 12,510 feet 
long. 

“There are several slight turns in 
the bridge,” Martinez pointed out. 
“This made alignment difficult. Most 
new bridges are built adjacent to the 
old one, but this one is a mile and a 
half north of the present causeway. 
Standard surveying equipment won't 
work, so we use some sophisticated 
electronic devices for keeping the 
bridge lined up.” 

The most drastic curve is necessary 
to form a 90-degree angle with the 
Intracoastal Waterway that flows be- 
neath it. 

Besides the ever-present engineering 
problems, Martinez and Richard Bu- 
chen, second in command of the proj- 


ect, found that communication is the 
greatest hassle. Having worked on dry 
land at the Cameron County residency 
in San Benito, they were unaccus- 
tomed to the problems of building 
over water. 

“Without walkie-talkies and our 
boats,” Martinez said, “we wouldn’t 
get much done.” 

They started with one boat provided 
by the contractor. But with 13 High- 
way Department engineers and inspec- 
tors on the job, Martinez found that 
two more boats were essential. 

“With three boats,” he said, ‘we 
usually have one or two working at a 
time. Out in this salt air, things just 
ruin easily.” 

While some semblance of work can 
proceed without good communication, 
bad weather completely shuts down 
operations. If the wind gusts beyond 
20 miles per hour—a frequent occur- 
rence on the Gulf Coast—work is sus- 
pended. Any sign of rain brings a halt. 
And if the temperature drops below 


about 40 degrees, coupled with the 
high humidity and winds of this area, 
work is more than unbearable—it’s 
unsafe. 

Strong water currents in the La- 
guna Madre can overcome even an 
accomplished swimmer, so all work- 
men must wear life jackets. 

“These fellows don’t like the life 
jackets,” Martinez said, “because they 
are restrictive and very hard to work 
in. But you just have to see one man 
fall in the water to find out why they 
are necessary.” 

When complete, the structure will 
be 66 feet wide, including a concrete 
median, and four lanes will carry traf- 
fic to and from the island. Where the 
bridge crosses the Intracoastal Water- 
way, a 750-foot continuous plate gird- 
er will span the passageway 88 feet 
high. And a sturdy fender system of 
steel piling and timbers will protect 
the causeway from inevitable bumps 
and nicks inflicted by passing vessels. 

“That’s what did much of the dam- 
age to the old swing bridge that’s part 
of the original causeway,” said G.G. 
Garcia, resident engineer in San Beni- 
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Seeping water presents a great problem 
during construction. After piling are driven 
and concrete is placed for pier units above 
the surface, water is pumped from the 
cofferdam so workmen can operate more 
easily. 


to and the man called upon to talk 
about the new structure before civic 
groups. “The waterway curves where 
it enters Port Isabel, and some of the 
larger boats have trouble making the 
turn. They’ve been hitting the swing 
bridge for years, and it’s getting in 
pretty bad shape.” 

The swing bridge, which stops traf- 
fic to open for boats entering the 
harbor, is a major bottleneck in the 
old Queen Isabella Causeway opened 
by the county as a toll bridge in 1954. 

About 1,215 vehicles per day 
crossed the causeway in 1960. The 
Highway Department helped increase 
that greatly by taking over mainten- 
ance of the structure and removing the 
tolls in 1968. Last year, 4,845 vehicles 
were taking the trip each day, and a 
record 14,000 crossed on July 4. 

Cameron County commissioners 
and many interested citizens from 
throughout the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley considered the two-lane cause- 
way inadequate, and they convinced 
the Highway Commission at a public 
hearing in May 1970 that a new bridge 
was needed. The possibility of more 
development on the island was a 
major consideration. 

“Oddly enough,” said Garcia, “Hur- 
ricane Beulah in 1967 did more to 
encourage development on South Pa- 
dre than anything else. Before the 
storm, everyone assumed that if a hur- 
ricane hit the island directly, every- 
thing would be blown away. It sur- 
prised us all that well-constructed 
buildings stayed up.” 

Current plans call for the old cause- 
way to be converted into a fishing pier 
by the Texas Parks and Wildlife De- 
partment, and that should increase 
tourist traffic. Most fishing from shore 
is done from the jetties protruding into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and several people 
have drowned in the fierce undertow. 

“Someone will lease the old cause- 
way from Parks and Wildlife,” Garcia 
commented, “and he will build plat- 
forms for the people to fish from. 
More lighting will be needed, and 
comfort stations, and probably even 


some golf carts to transport people 
from each end. It'll be good for the 
whole area.” 


—Larry Upshaw 
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A Farewell for Oscar 


Although on the verge of retirement, Crain is happy as he poses with his wife Mary Lou, daughter Suzy, and son-in-law Tom Stege. 


OUTSPOKEN, IRASCIBLE OSCAR CRAIN laughed, covered his 
eyes, and guffawed as the employees of District 5 recalled 
in a farewell luncheon some of the “highlights” of their 
boss’s 42-year career with the Highway Department. 


The emotion-filled ceremony was January 15 in Lubbock 
and 344 husbands and wives paid tribute to the man who 
had been their district engineer for 15 years. Crain’s succes- 
sor, George C. Wall Jr., former assistant district engineer at 
Tyler, was unable to attend because of illness. The Crains 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Stege, flew 
in from New Orleans for the special occasion. 


The crowd laughed and applauded as Gene Chetty, super- 
vising laboratory engineer and master of ceremonies, and 
other supervisory personnel provided a verbal and cartoon- 
illustrated tour of the “Historical Epics of Oscar.” 


Crain laughed and covered his eyes when Equipment Su- 
pervisor Wendell Ashley presented him with a bright red 
five-gallon gasoline can. (Crain had the reputation for run- 
ning out of gas frequently.) 


“Wendell, I don’t know if I appreciate that,” replied 


Crain. “After all, it’s only been three days since I ran out 
of gas—right in the middle of the biggest snow storm we’ve 
ever had!” 

James King, administrative engineer, told several anec- 
dotes about Crain and then Bill Dawson, an engineering 
technician and president of the local TPEA chapter, gave 
Crain a distinguished service award from the Texas Public 
Employees Association for his hard work in the organiza- 
tion on a local and state level. 

Resident Engineer Julian Smith of Post unwrapped a pair 
of bookends made of bronze plaques taken from an old con- 
crete culvert built in 1932, to “represent the approximate 
area of your career.” Then he gave Crain a beautiful “hand- 
made Robert W. West (who works in Post) barbecue slicing 
knife,” complete with an ornate leather sheath. 

Maintenance Engineer Mel Pope said district employees 
had a present for Mrs. Crain because “when we sent him 
home mad at five o’clock, you always sent him back in a 
good humor the next morning.” The gift was an initial jew- 
elry pin with “Texas Highway Department” engraved on the 
back. 


James Johnston, supervising construction engineer, pre- 

sented Crain with a plaque with a poem engraved on it: 
May your highway to retirement be free of tack line 
And the signs and barricades be clean and erect. 
May the slopes be mowed to perfection, 
And if the right of way is plowed, what the heck! 

C. W. Nall handed the Crains an $800 receipt for a vaca- 
tion trip of their choice. 

In his remarks to the crowd, Crain said that it was indeed 
true that his wife had offered him support and had stood 
behind him during his career with the Department. He called 
on all the employees’ wives to “get behind your husbands 
and get involved with the Highway Department, the finest 
organization in the world. If both the husband and wife are 
involved, it will be wonderful for you all.” 

Oscar Crain was born in 1908 at Lone Oak and attended 
school in Cumby and Sulphur Springs and was graduated 
from Texas A&M in 1931. He began his career that year as 
a rodman, later serving as instrumentman and chief paving 
inspector. In 1936 he became junior resident engineer and in 
1941 was promoted to resident engineer. He became assistant 
district engineer in 1953, district administrative engineer in 
1957, and district engineer in February 1958. 

Before the luncheon, Crain sat in his office and reflected 
briefly on his career. The “single, major accomplishment” 
that he pointed to with pride, ‘‘although I did not initiate it,” 
is Loop 289 around Lubbock. The contract for the last sec- 
tion has been let on the 26-mile, $26 million loop, he said. 

“I would like to have cut the ribbon on the loop,” Crain 
remarked with a touch of regret in his voice. 


OH NO—Crain seems somewhat taken aback by the gasoline can 
Wendell Ashley has presented him. Crain had the reputation for 
running out of gas at the most inopportune times—like in the 
middle of a snow storm. 
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THE REAL STORY—Karen Jones provided some of the scenery 
and all of the card-turning as Gene Chetty narrated ‘‘The Histori- 
cal Epics of Oscar’ in cartoon form. The cartoons were later 
placed on display in the hearing room at district headquarters. 


He also cited 619 miles of four-lane divided highways 
leading out of Lubbock in six directions, 460 miles of which 
were built under his administration. | 

“But I wanted to leave a little something for George Wall,” 
he said with a grin. “That will be to complete Interstate 27 
between here and Amarillo. He just has 85 miles to build in 
the next three years. We’re hoping to buy the necessary right 
of way in the next few months. 

“I’d like to leave George with the same advice I got years 
ago: ‘Don’t make any changes until you have the full history 
of why things are being done the way they are. And then 
make sure the changes you want will improve the situation.’ 
Ed Bluestein gave me that advice when I was acting district 
engineer in Del Rio in 1957, and it’s the best advice you can 
give anybody.” 

Crain, who has been active in civic and charity work for 
many years, said he and his wife, Mary Lou, will just take 
things easy for at least a year. 


Although Crain had the reputation for being a hard, out- 
spoken taskmaster, his employees seemed to be genuinely 
fond of him. Gene Chetty summed up their feelings at the 
conclusion of the retirement luncheon: 


“IT know I speak for every employee of District 5. Thank 
you for 15 wonderful years. May God bless each of your 
days and fill them with health, happiness, and friends.” &2 


A VAST COVERING of white stimulated a 
feeling of peace and harmony as Tex- 
as drivers walked out to force their 
reluctant automobiles to life the morn- 
ing of January 10. In the College Sta- 
tion area, snow must be remembered 
fondly; it may be another 10 years be- 
fore it comes again. 

But it can be remembered as a time 
of tragedy for Texans who are unpre- 
pared, inexperienced, and unwilling to 
treat this exceptional display with the 
caution it deserves. 

An automobile can travel fast on ice 
and snow. The only problem is, com- 
pared to a dry roadway, a motorist 
cannot stop or turn his vehicle on ice. 
You discover that at the first intersec- 
tion. The accident frequency in Cen- 
tral Texas was drastically higher dur- 
ing the two and one-half days of icy 
roads, although the amount of traffic 
decreased greatly. Department of Pub- 
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driving on ice 


WHEN IN DOUBT, DONT 


lic Safety officials reported 13 fatal ac- 
cidents involving 17 deaths January 
10-12. 

In the northern states, snow tires, 
studded tires, and chains are widely 
used, but here drivers depend only on 
their inexperienced driving methods. 

To illustrate loss of control when 
highways were covered with ice and 
snow, traction and vehicle handling 
tests were run at the Texas Transpor- 
tation Institute’s Highway Safety Re- 
search Center of Texas A&M near 
College Station. 

Stopping and cornering tests were 
run using tires normally used in Tex- 


as, a snow tire, a studded tire, and a 
tire with chains. Tests were not exten- — 
sive enough to define small differences 
between various traction aids, but did — 
show the tremendous difference in the — 
ways a car can be handled on ice and ~ 
snow. 

Researchers found that emergency — 
stopping distances on ice and snow 
can be three to six times longer than 
the distance needed on the average dry 
highway. On an icy road you might 
approach an intersection at 30 mph. 
If the light turns red and you begin 
braking 200 feet from the intersection, 
you probably could not stop until you 


Maxine’s a 


AS THE CARDS and letters kept com- 
ing in offering names for the cartoon 
character used by the Insurance Divi- 
sion in their campaign to inform em- 
ployees about policies and procedures, 
selecting a winner became harder and 
harder. 

But after careful consideration of 
the numerous witty and imaginative 
suggestions, the judges chose the entry 
by Maxine Kresta of Edna (District 
13) for the nameless character who 
will appear regularly in the magazine. 
From now on he will be known as— 
Bennie Phitt. 

‘“‘Maxine’s a real winner,” says her 
boss, Senior Resident Engineer John 
Laughter of the Jackson County resi- 
dency. “She deals a lot with the con- 
tractors and sees that the equal em- 


MAXINE AND FRIEND—Maxine Kresta, 
winner of Texas Highways’ cartoon- 
naming contest, poses with her winning 
friend, Bennie Phitt. She is a woman with 
“‘ideas’’ and has written guest editorials 
for the district’s newsletter. 


were 100 feet on the other side of the 
intersection. There is little chance you 
could avoid hitting whatever was in 
the intersection. 

On dry roads, a 20-degree curve can 
be negotiated at speeds up to 40 mph. 
But this speed decreases to 20 mph on 
ice and snow. 

If driving is absolutely necessary, go 
very slow and anticipate maneuvers 
far in advance so you can slow down 
even further. When stopping, never 
lock your brakes—pump them. When 
starting a turn at too high a speed, re- 
turn to the straight path if you have 
that option. Better a missed turn than 
an unmissed telephone pole. 

When stopped at an _ intersection, 
put the transmission (automatic only) 
in neutral. An automatic transmission 
in gear can cause the drive wheels to 
turn slowly while you are standing 
still, and you will have no traction 


ployment opportunity policies and re- 
quirements are met and she does beau- 
tiful drafting work. We’re real proud 
of her.” 

Maxine, who joined the Department 
in 1965 as a receptionist-clerk typist 
and worked her way up to engineering 
aide IV, said when she thought about 
naming the cartoon character she 
wrote down ail the things she could 
think of that applied to the Depart- 
ment’s insurance program. 

“Then I broke them into names, us- 
ing various ways to spell them,” she 
said. 

A close second-place winner was 
Melba West in the Sherman residency. 
She named the character Ben Hurt. 
Third place went to Louis Johnagin of 
the Insurance Division who dubbed 
the figure 7. M. Covered. 

Coincidentally, Johnagin was on the 
insurance committee that decided on a 
cartoon to get informative messages 
across to Department employees. 
“With this character,” Johnagin ex- 
plained, “we hope to contact each em- 
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TOP OF THE WEATHER TO YA—Don Cangelose, test track supervisor at the TTI’s 
Highway Safety Research Center, tests automobile cornering on ice and snow. When 
several inches of snow fell at TTI’s facility at College Station, researchers braved 
the frosty weather to test stopping ability and cornering against figures obtained 


on dry roads. 


when you are ready to start. 

Not driving at all is better still. But 
when you must get out in one of those 
rare snowy periods, never feel compla- 
cent or safe. Snow is for kids, snow- 


ployee through the magazine. A series 
of cartoons with a common character 
will help us do that without a lot of 


- written material that is not interest- 


ing.” 
Ms. West proved perseverance pays. 


Hold it, Bennie Phitt! Before you get 
upset, read the last paragraph of the 
letter. It says major medical will 
cover this situation and that means 
you can get 80 percent of your 
money back after you satisfy your 
deductible. 


balls, and pretty pictures, not for driv- 
ing. 
—KEugene Buth and 
D. L. Ivey 
Texas Transportation Institute 


She submitted five entries and won 
second place with one of them. Unus- 
ual coincidences turned up when sev- 
eral persons suggested varitions of Axe 
E. Dent and two others submitted 
Clem Claim and Ken Claim. 

Since the illustrations are provided 
by Blue Cross, several contestants 
came up with the names Ben Blucurse, 
Chris Cross, and B. Lou Cross. 

The list of entries was long and the 
contest was open to all employees and 
their families. Lisa Glass, the 1|1-year- 
old daughter of Bennie Glass in Dis- 
trict 19, suggested the figure be named 
Oliver Ouch. 

The accident-prone character in- 
spired names like Wally Whiplash, I. 
M. Careless, Charlie Catastrophe, I. N. 
Payne, Archie Ailment, Mal Practice, 
Faultless Fred, Charlie Chance, and 
Reckless Roger. 

The emphasis was switched with en- 
tries like Tex N. Sured, Tex Rhoades, 


Harry Hardhat, Muddled Melvin, 
Charlie Chatters, and Confused 
Claude. 


But no matter what his hard times 
or how bandaged he may be, { 
now on our symbol of insurance cover- 
age will be Bennie Phitt. &2 


Home on the Road 


WHEN BILL AND JEAN HENRY, a 
pair of snowbirds from Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, arrived in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley last October, they 
searched for just the right location to 
spend a mild winter in one of the 
United States’ southernmost areas. 

A retired corporation president, Bill 
appreciates his comforts—but he also 
enjoys the outdoors. He wanted to 
find a place with a swimming pool 
and whirlpool bath, shuffleboard 
courts and putting green, recreation 
hall with ping pong and pool tables, 
and full laundry facilities. And to 
complicate matters, he refused to pay 
more than $50 a month. 

Hasn’t he heard about inflation? 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 


Sounds like what he wants is a fed- 
erally subsidized country club. 

Many motels and hotels in this ex- 
pansive area offer fine accommoda- 
tions, but he wanted a place to park 
his fully equipped, self-contained, 24- 
foot motor home. And he found just 
what he wanted in this part of Texas. 

Rec-vee traffic in the Valley, by all 
accounts, is fast becoming the most 
important segment of a tourist indus- 
try that has grown out of sight in the 
last few years. Some people have been 
wintering in trailers, campers, and mo- 


tor homes each year since the mid-— 
1940’s, but the rapid acceleration in 
this industry has occurred in the last 


few years. Driving on the US 83 busi- — 
ness route between Mission and Har- - 


lingen, you see an assortment of out- 


of-state license plates on every avail- 


able type of rec-vee. 
Each one must have a place to park 
each night. When asked how many 


spaces are available in the Valley, 


Marjorie Johnson, editor of the TIP- 
O-TEXAN magazine of the Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, was under- 
standably vague. 

“Oh my,” she said, “this thing is 
growing so fast that we can’t keep an 
accurate count. In June of ’72, we 


THEY’RE EVERYWHERE, THEY’RE EVERYWHERE—Most recreational ve- 
hicle campgrounds are busy from October to April, but none more than 
Harlingen’s Fiesta Park, site of the largest rec-vee rally in the Southwest. 
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THEY GET AROUND—A pair of rec-vee 
owners display patches showing the many 
places the mobile life can take you and 
the various activities you can attend. 


counted 13,243 spaces in this area. I 
think you could estimate that 5,000 
have been added since then, both per- 
manent and transient.” 

Many rec-vee parks rent space for 
motorized units on a daily, weekly, or 
monthly basis, and the most beautiful 
and well-equipped locations are taken 
by January | each year. You may ask, 
“Why would farmers from Colorado, 
executives from Wisconsin, house- 
wives from Pennsylvania, and even a 
carpenter from Florida drag a trailer 
to the bottom of Texas?” 

First-class accommodations are a 
starter. Besides the aforementioned 
conveniences, many parks offer sauna 
baths, driving ranges, gardens, camp 
doctors, and classes in arts and crafts 
and Spanish. 

“My husband, his sister, and I,” 
commented a former nurse from Chi- 
cago, “stayed in one park they built 
in an orange grove. There are several 
around here. It smelled so good, and 
you could just get up in the morning 
and pick your breakfast of oranges 
and grapefruit.” 

Parks in a grove usually are more 
expensive than the others, but that’s 


only about $4 per day and a discount 
for monthly stays. Most spaces, com- 
plete with water, electric, and sewer 
hookups (one even provides air con- 
ditioners for year-round comfort) cost 
about $2 per day. 

“We're trying for a year-round sea- 
son,” said Marjorie Johnson. “It’s 
starting to catch on, with the fine 
beach at South Padre Island attracting 
water lovers. But most people come 
her between October and April— 
about a six-month season.” 

Development on the island has 
flourished in the last few years, aided 
by a seven-mile extension of Park 
Road 100 by the Highway Department 
last year. Within two years, a new 
Queen Isabella Causeway from Port 
Isabel to Padre Island will make ac- 
cess much easier. Cameron County 
maintains a bustling fully equipped 
rec-vee park on the island, and the 
Holiday Inn Trav-L-Park is busy year 
round. 

One fiftyish Port Isabel resident said 
that during the winter months he felt 
like a child with all the retired people 
in the area. 

“Around Easter,” 


he said, “the 


~ whole scene changes. Hippie girls in 
their halter tops and bikinis are all 
over the place.” 

But proximity to Mexico is the Val- 


RECYCLIST—This three-wheel cycle is an 
inexpensive form of transportation and a 
way to relax and get exercise for this re- 


tired rec-vee owner, who stays more active 
than the average elderly person. 


ley’s greatest year-round appeal. This 
last glimpse of the United States is 
important to thousands of rec-vee 
travelers who stop on their way to the 
interior of Mexico, Trailer manufac- 
turers, local travel agencies, chambers 
of commerce, and some of the larger 
rec-vee parks, conduct tours to all 
points south. 

Adding to the winter program is 
the annual retirees rally of the Na- 
tional Campers and Hikers Associa- 
tion. NCHA is a loosely organized 
group of 300,000 Americans with only 
one thing in common—love for the 
outdoors. 

Twenty-five hundred retirees in 1,- 
200 camping rigs came together Janu- 
ary 22 in Harlingen for the largest 
recreational vehicle rally in the South- 
west. They came from 46 states and 
five Canadian provinces, equipped 
with their motto, “The Friendliest 
People in the World.” The only rules 
for belonging to an NCHA chapter 
are no drinking at rallies and all 
members should be friendly and help- 
ful. 

Fiesta Park in Harlingen, with a 
large auditorium and space for 1,500 
camping units, is the scene of the an- 
nual gathering. 

“Harlingen really provides us with 
a great place to meet,” said Stuart 
Reed, national retiree director of 
NCHA and a former government em- 
ployee from Dallas. “A meeting like 
this is important, because it gets old 
people out of the house and they feel 
more youthful and vigorous. And the 
empathy they show for each other is 
amazing.” 

After a Magic Valley rain shower 
muddied the grounds, the closely hud- 
dled camping rigs gave the appearance 
of a low-rent neighborhood with un- 
paved, muddy streets—mobile but 
very sad. Only then can you discover 
that these elderly people, who have 
spent their lives trapped behind a desk ° 
or in a factory, are here for the fel- 
lowship—not the luxury accommoda- 
tions. All this moisture failed to damp- 
en their spirits. 

“You really have to look at this rec- 
reational vehicle thing as something 
very different from camping,” said a 
former university professor from Cali- 


For information about recreational 
vehicle facilities and tourist attrac- 
tions in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, contact: 


Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 975 

Weslaco, Texas 78596 


fornia. “When most people go camp- 
ing, they want to get away from it all. 
These people, and most of the recre- 
ational vehicle owners we met coming 
here, gather together because they like 
to meet people and there’s a certain 
security in closeness to others like 
them.” 

Stuart Reed said that some people 
make great sacrifices to attend the 
rally. 

“One man last year had a heart at- 
tack on the way and they put him in 
the hospital. He made them let him 
out so he could get here on time. One 
couple had a wreck up north, and they 
went back home and rebuilt their camp- 
ing rig and got down here to Harlingen 


SEE WHO SALUTES—Old Glory, state 
flags, even flags showing hometowns iden- 
tify various groups at the National Campers 
and Hikers Association retirees rally. 


’ 
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COUNTRY CLUB LIVING—Shuffleboard, a heated swimming pool, and a recreation hall 
welcome rec-vee travelers to this park. Visitors can get these features at other locations, 
but at this one situated among fruit trees, you can pick oranges and grapefruit each day. 


just in time for the rally.” 

Average age of rally participants is 
70, but many are much older. One 
recently retired widower travels with 
his parents, who are near 90 years old. 

A woman from Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, travels with her brothers and 
their wives. “We're all retired,” she 
said, “but you get us together and we 
act like kids.” 

To achieve the aim of unlimited 
travel, many people living on a shoe- 
string must resort to unusual arrange- 
ments. A white-haired woman living 
on social security travels with two old 
gentlemen who are just good friends. 
Although hesitant to talk, she frankly 
admitted that otherwise she would be 
completely alone. 

The retirees span all income levels. 
Some travel full time because they 
can’t afford to maintain a home. 

“But some of the retirees,” said 
Reed, “are well-heeled—especially the 
Airstream owners—and they can af- 
ford about anything.” 

That’s the type of people Valley 
businessmen want to attract. They 
found in 1967, when the first caravan 


to Mexico stopped in Harlingen, that 
a group of transients can have tre- 
mendous buying power. 

Harlingen Chamber of Commerce 
members felt recreational vehicle traf- 
fic could be a great help to the town, 
so they began to seek it out. For their 
successful efforts, Harlingen was se- 
lected the Most Progressive Communi- 
ty of 1972 in the encouragement of 
rec-vees by the Recreational Vehicle 
Institute. 

Harlingen got the award, but all the 
towns along US 83 from Mission to 
Brownsville, plus Port Isabel and 
South Padre Island, have pursued the 
rec-vee business. Chambers of com- 
merce try to keep updated lists of 
available spaces and local merchants 
run sales for the rec-vee visitors. 

Every effort is made to make the 
out of staters feel at home. 

One woman from the Deep South 
said she wintered in Florida for sev- 
eral years, but “I like this part of Tex- 
as better. The roads are good, so you 
don’t have any trouble getting around. 
And commercialism hasn’t ruined it. 
You still meet real nice people.” 


We, 


) 


_ Beeville Bee-Picayune—Bob McFarland, 
head of the State Highway Department 
_ maintenance in this area, feels that some 
_ of the changes being made in the high- 
ways and safety devices at the present 
time are not accomplishing theintent. 

He said that the change from white to 
yellow on the center line of highways is 
confusing. He pointed out that this yellow- 
line is not as easy to see as the ‘‘old” 
white lines that drivers have become ac- 
customed to. 

However, this is a change that is na- 
tional and directed from the federal level. 

Another change that bothers McFar- 
land is the changeover of the signs that 
mark the road for turns and other warn- 
ings. These are being changed to picture- 
type signs. 

McFarland made it clear that he was in 
favor of anything to make the highways 
more safe. However, he feels these 
changes are not serving that purpose. 
The idea of reflectors along the center 
lines of highways is helpful, he explained, 
and they are not too expensive. How- 
ever, he explained that these reflectors 
do not stay down as long as they should. 
They have a tendency to come up, tak- 
ing the surface of the road with them. 


The Wall Street Journal—Uncle Sam’s 
giant highway program is at a crossroads 
this year. 

“| don’t think that’s too corny,’’ says 
Representative Jim Wright (D., Texas) 
with a chuckle. ‘‘You might even say it’s 
at a rail crossing, and we have to figure 
out how to let both the highway traffic 
and the rail traffic move without a col- 
lision.”’ 

With Senate hearings underway, law- 
makers and an array of interest groups 
are struggling over these key issues. 

—wWhether to crack open the Highway 
Trust Fund for purposes other than road 
building, such as urban rail transit and 
pollution-fighting. 

—If the transit fund is to pay for both 
roads and mass transit, whether to raise 
the four-cent-a-gallon federal tax that’s 
the fund’s chief revenue source. 

—What new assignment, if any, to give 
road builders in lieu of the 42,500-mile 
Interstate system, which is 80 percent 
finished; one proposal is a new 10,000- 
mile system of “‘junior’’ Interstate roads. 

—wWhether Uncle Sam should rescue 
strapped municipal transit systems pro- 
viding operating subsidies, forestalling 
service cuts and higher fares but risking 
a lasting drain on the Treasury. 


Austin American—The Texas Senate 


has approved resolutions honoring six 
Central Texans for a variety of accomp- 
lishments. 

All six were sponsored by Senator 
Charles Herring of Austin. 

James C. Dingwall, state highway engi- 
neer since 1968, was commended for 
“outstanding service’ on the occasion of 
his retirement Wednesday from the top 
post in the Highway Department. 

Dingwall, 65, has been building high- 
ways since 1928, and was cited by the 
Texas Highway Commission for his ‘‘skill 
and understanding” in administering the 
48,000-person department. 


Texarkana Gazette-News, in an editorial 
—Those who think that a raid on the 
Highway Trust Fund to build urban mass 
transit systems would involve only a few 
dollars have another thought coming. 

The Texas Good Roads Association 
points out in its January newsletter that 
the cost estimated for the proposed Hous- 
ton area system over a 20-year period 


_ would be more than has been spent on 


highways in Harris County (Houston) and 
several other Gulf Coast counties in the 
55-year history of the Texas Highway 
Department. 

The cost estimate on the Houston tran- 
sit system would be $1.4 billion. In the 
last 55 years, since the Texas Highway 
Department was created in 1917, the 
state has disbursed federal, state and 
county funds to Harris and the seven 
other counties (Brazoria, Chambers, Fort 
Bend, Galveston, Liberty, Montgomery, 
and Waller) totaling $1,131,529,000. 

It's almost unbelievable but true and 
evident that we should not be led astray 
by talk of ‘‘inexpensive’’ transportation. 


Fayette County Record—vU.S. Repre- 
sentative Jake Pickle said he has given 
his full endorsement to a new highway 
bill including more funds than ever be- 
fore for elimination of dangerous bridges. 

The bill, introduced by several mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee, 
which handles highway legislation, singles 
out the section on highway safety for 
special consideration and includes $675 
million over a two-year period to improve 
dangerous bridges on the nation’s high- 
ways. 

Pickle cited a report from the Federal 
Highway Administration which found 
24,000 bridges across the country were 
in need of replacement or reconstruction 
a few years ago. 

“Experts estimate close to 10,000 
people die each year because of danger- 
ous bridges, unsafe railway crossings, 


roadside obstacles, poorly lined roads, 
and individual hazard locations, and the 
like,”’ Pickle said. 

‘| intend to see that the matter of 
highway safety stays prominently in the 
mind of Congress until the job is done.” 


Kilgore News Herald, in an editorial 
—Governor Dolph Briscoe’s thinking on 
many state problems is yet to be re- 
vealed, but in his first message to the 
Legislature he left no doubt he takes a 
tough stand on his anti-crime program. 

The Governor has not outlined his pro- 
posals on numerous other state issues, 
but in his inaugural speech he called for 
‘‘no new taxes in 1973’’ saying he be- 
lieved present tax resources are suffi- 
cient to operate an effective, efficient 
government. 

Nobody wants new taxes. However, the 
State Highway Department desperately 
needs more funds. Texas has the lowest 
gasoline tax in the nation, and this is one 
area which the- Governor and the Legis- 
lature should explore if we are to continue 
to have the finest highway system in the 
country. This newspaper believes highway 
users are willing to pay for what they 
ride on. 


Dallas Morning News—A Tarrant 
County legislator invited Dallas represen- 
tatives to join him in sponsoring a bill 
which would authorize the Texas High- 
way Department to place ‘‘Airport Free- 
way” signs on a route leading to the re- 
gional airport. 

Representative Charles Evans said his 
bill calls for the signs to go up along the 
Highway 121-Spur 350 freeway which car- 
ries traffic from downtown Fort Worth 
to the airport south entrance. 


Midland Reporter-Telegram, in an edi- 
torial—‘‘They placed most of the blame 
on ‘that darn bridge’.”’ 

That’s what the news release said in 
quoting federal and New Mexico investi- 
gators concerning last week’s truck-bus 
collision on a New Mexico highway which 
took the lives of 19 Austin residents. They 
said also that the accident appeared not 
to have been caused by either driver. The 
bus involved 34 church youths and spon- 
sors headed for a New Mexico retreat. 

John H. Reed of Washington, D.C., chair- 
man of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, said the narrow bridge near Fort 
Sumner on US 60-184 is ‘‘a death. trap 
just waiting for an accident.” 

A lack of funds usually is cited as the 
reason why certain needed improvements 
are not made. But funds must be provided 
in certain cases. 


Tc samen eae 


“PEOPLE IN THE SOUTHWEST like a little elbow room 
... that’s why I’m not sure the vehicle to use on fixed 
rail has been invented yet. It will have to have enough 
individual privacy to break up the love affair between 
the driver and his automobile,” Fort Worth District En- 
gineer J. R. Stone said in Houston at the Advanced 
Traffic Engineering Short Course held February 5-9. 

He was one of the opening key speakers who ad- 
dressed district traffic, design, and administrative per- 
sonnel attending the short course, sponsored by the 
Texas Transportation Institute, that dealt primarily 
with the problems of efficiently moving people and 
goods in urban areas. 

“The difficulty of changing the circulation in cities 
is probably the reason so many pecple are looking for 
more exotic schemes to solve the problems,” he told the 
engineers. 

“So far people are unwilling to give up the automo- 
bile and mass transportation only serves a portion of 
the majority because there are not many places where a 
large number of people have the same origins and 
destinations.” 

Stone said improving the level of service of existing 
facilities can be achieved by “strategic use of time and 
space” and that the freeway concept exhibits the “most 
vigorous attempts to reduce congestion.” 

He pointed out that urban areas must have trans- 
portation to satisfy urban goals, which is a “task so 
complex that it defies interpretation.” 

The District 2 engineer said a system that provides 
adequate mobility for persons and goods involves time, 
space, and economy. 

“We have learned from our mistakes in the past like 


Engineers Tackle Urban Headaches 


steep grades, sharp curves, rigid frame structures and 
we will continue to grope with these problems.” 

Stone said there are changes that can make facilities 
more efficient. 

“We stopped sweeping the freeways in Ft. Worth on 
Fridays because of the traffic flow and made agree- 
ments with the Police Department not to take funeral 
processions on the freeway.” 

He explained that accidents and stalled vehicles com- 
pound the transportation problems and endorsed the 
practice of removing the involved cars and individuals 
from the sight of passing motorists whose “rubberneck- 
ing” cause other accidents, 

C. J. Keese, Texas Transportation Institute executive 
director, told the group, ‘“Let’s not debate whether peo- 
ple are demanding too much of the highway and street 
system. We'll find some way to get the job done no 
matter whether we can afford it or not. We always 
have.” 

Keese recalled “many people said the Interstate sys- 
tem would be a boondoggle and we would never have 
it. People who advocate mass transit have not consid- 
ered all the alternatives.” 

He said alternative means of mobility will be neces- 
sary, “but ’m not sure what they will be.” 

The week-long session offered the engineers from 
district offices in Houston, Austin, San Antonio, Cor- 
pus Christi, and Beaumont a detailed report on the 
latest developments in computer control, surveillance, 
and communications used to manage freeway and ar- 
terial street traffic. 

A second short course for the remaining districts is 
scheduled in Dallas March 5-9. & 


AWARDS 


(As of March 31, 1973) 


45 Years 
District 21 
Antioco Espinoza, Maintenance Technician II 


40 Years 
District 7 
Clark C. Stroud, Supervising Resident Engineer 


35 Years 

District 15 

Lynn T. Newsom, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

James |. Moody, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Lewis H. Meinzer, Maintenance Construction 

Superintendent II 


30 Years 

Highway Design Division 

Duval C. Jarl, Administrator, Technical Programs | 
Planning Survey Division 

Reaugh L. Watson, Shop Foreman IV 

District 8 

Wilbur D. Duboise, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

Cecil D. Robertson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Viviano Yanas, Maintenance Technician II 


District 16 

Eduviges Rivera, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Joyce E. White, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 


Robert L. Hardy, Maintenance Technician II 
Wylie H. Russell, Engineering Technician V 
District 24 . 
Ernesto M. Rivera, Maintenance Technician | 


25 Years 

Highway Design Division 

Norvell M. Goodwin, Supervising Planning Engineer 
Automation Division 

Andrew J. Krueger, Reproducing Equipment Supervisor | 
District 1 

Billy R. Armstrong, Engineering Assistant | 

Joe H. Arnwine, Maintenance Technician | 

Fred J. Ayers, Maintenance Technician II 
Samuel W. Ethridge, Maintenance Technician II 
Sam T. Jones, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I 
Billy J. Kennedy, Chief Accountant II 

Earl D. Riddle, Maintenance Technician | 
District 3 

Avner W. Spainhour, Chief Accountant | 
Kenneth B. Walker, Engineering Technician IV 
District 5 

Jessie D. Davis, Maintenance Technician II 
Luther W. Foust, Engineering Technician IV 
Robert H. Howell, Engineering Technician II 
District 7 

William T. Alexander, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 8 

Orbie P. Collins, Maintenance Technician II 
Raymond E. Creek, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

William J. Wiggleton, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

Tommie F. Martin, Maintenance Technician II 
Marvin F. McConnell, Engineering Technician | 
District 12 

Edwin Giese, Maintenance Technician II 


District 16 


Geronimo S. Cano, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 


David O. Cleveland, Engineering Technician V 
Paul C. Lawson, Engineering Technician IV 
District 19 

Bennie E. Glass, Engineering Technician IV 
District 20 

Leon J. Granger, Engineering Technician IV 
Oscar L. Smith, Engineering Technician IV 
District 21 

Leopoldo Gutierrez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 

Louis P. Evans Jr., Engineering Technician V 
James L. Lawrence, District Maintenance Engineer 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 

Howard S. Evans, Maintenance Technician II 
Oscar L. Johnson, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 2 

William A. Barton, Engineering Technician IV 
James E. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 
Phillip J. Tumelty, Maintenance Technician II 
District 3 

Wilbur H. Farquhar, Maintenance Technician II 
T. C. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 
Grover A. McKee, Maintenance Technician II 
Jesse A. Patton, Maintenance Technician | 
District 5 

E. M. Carroll, Maintenance Technician II 

J. B. Gambrell, Maintenance Technician II 

Johnie W. Sartor, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Bill B. Popejoy, Engineering Technician IV 
District 11 

Herman V. Harlan Jr., District Designing Engineer 
Elton L. Snider, Maintenance Foreman III 

Larrie E. Windham, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Raymond L. Allen, Maintenance Technician II 
Ruben B. Barnett, Maintenance Technician II 
Bert DeShazo, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Willie J. Schultz, Chief Marine Maintenance Technician 
District 13 

William Kainer, Maintenance Technician II 

Anton F. Schumacher, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Alois O. Baumann, Engineering Technician IV 
District 15 

Paul Algueseva, Maintenance Technician II 

T. Brady, Maintenance Technician II 

Elmo S. Wheeler, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Alvie J. Baggerly, Maintenance Technician !I 
Smith L. Barrett, Maintenance Technician II 
Bennett F. Merryman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Robert H. Brandon, ROW Agent III 

John H. Greene, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

Ross Holley, Maintenance Technician II 

District 20 

Leo R. Skipper, Engineering Technician IV 

Lois Stringer, Maintenance Technician II 
Jacques Thibodeaux, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Cruz Sanchez, Maintenance Technician | 
District 23 

Carlos L. Patterson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Curtis L. Kidwell, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I! 
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To and From Our Readers 


Mr. Board Member 

In January R.S. (Robbie) Martin 
of Brownwood became one of the first 
state employees to serve on a local 
governing body since a constitutional 
amendment allowing such practices 
was approved last fall. 

Martin, supervising maintenance en- 
gineer in the Brownwood district of- 
fice, was appointed to fill an unex- 
pired term on the Brownwood Inde- 
pendent School District board of trus- 
tees. His term expires in April and 
he is eligible to run for another term. 

In the general election last Novem- 
ber, Texas voters narrowly approved 
the measure allowing state employees 
to hold both appointive and elective 
offices on school boards and other lo- 
cal governing bodies—as long as they 
were not paid for their efforts. 

Martin grew up in the West Texas 
community and _ graduated from 
Brownwood High School. He is a 1958 


ut 
{ STILL SAY... (F WE DON'T 
WE SHOULD RADIO BAcK !' 


graduate of Texas A&M University. 
He and his wife, Martha, have one 
daughter, Mary Lynn, 8, and a four- 
year-old son, Paul. 


High-Speed Highway 

The highway efficiency experts of 
the Texas Section, Institute of Traffic 
Engineers (TexITE) took a close 
look at a well-maintained, safe stretch 
of road during their annual winter 
meeting in Bryan. 

TexITE members, employees of 
city and state transportation agencies 
who are dedicated to providing effi- 
cient, economical, and safe movement 
throughout the state, were taken on 
100 mph tours of the two-mile Texas 
World Speedway during a tour of one 
of automobile racing’s top tracks. 

Because large numbers of people 
travel to Texas World Speedway on 
race days, TexITE members also stu- 
died traffic problems outside the track. 


| 


KNOW WHERE IT GOES, 


Ed Hamblen, executive director of © 
TWS, led the tour. He also offers free 4 
tours to the public, weekdays from 
9 a.m, to 5 p.m. One of the top new 
tracks on the American racing tour, | 
the speedway will open its season on 
April 7 with the Texas Twin 200s, — 
two separate 200-mile events for both 
Indianapolis-type and stock cars. 


We Misplaced a 
Right of Way Engineeer 

When Texas Highways went out 
looking for right of way engineers for 
exposure in the January issue, only 
Archie Christian, originator of the di- 
vision in 1956 and now retired, came 
to the surface. 

In the article about Christian, he 
was described as “the only right of 
way engineer the Department has 
had.” 

But some Highway Department old- 
timers wouldn’t let us get by with 
that. Stephen Gulledge of Lampasas 
and C.W. (Batch) Batchelor of 
Brownwood both reminded us that 
back in 1930 the Department estab- 
lished a Right of Way Division with 
Don Neer as its director. Neer con- 
tinued until the division was merged 
with Road Design Division on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, when the requirements of 
World War II made right of way ac- 
quisition a minor need. 

Not until the establishment of the 
Interstate and Defense Highways sys- 
tem in 1956 did the need for a new 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway de- 
velopment in Texas and for departmental 
education in construction, maintenance, 
and operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or it can be 
purchased for 40 cents a copy. Sub- 
scriptions, inquiries, material, or manu- 
scripts should be directed to the Edi- 
torial Office, Travel and Information 
Division, Texas Highway Department, 
Austin, Texas 78701. 


division reappear, and Archie Chris- 
tian became the director. He continued 
until early this year. 

As Batchelor noted, “This is cer- 
tainly not intended to remove any of 
the glory from my friend Archie 
Christian because he did such an out- 


standing job over a large and compli- 


cated division.” 

So amend the quote to read that 
Christian is “the only right of way 
engineer the Department had—the 
second time around.” 


THD’s Good Ole Uncle Zeb 

Mrs. Bob Daves, wife of a High- 
way Department employee in the 
Claude maintenance section, felt her 
community newspaper gave highway 
workers their money’s worth follow- 
ing the second major snow storm of 
the season in January. 

Carl Wood’s column in The Claude 
News, called “Uncle Zeb,” comment- 
ed: 

“We didn’t travel the highways but 
very little during this time but every 
turn we were conscious of one thing 
and that was the good job the High- 
way Department was doing in keeping 
the roads in good shape. Our hats are 
always off to them on this score... 
Very little snow is allowed to stay on 
and melt on the pavement and its 
edges... Often we fail to realize how 
much this saves in repair and of 
course in our tax dollar. The moisture 
that soaks under the edges of the 
pavement does untold damage to our 
good roads. Our hats are off to the 
state employees and also the cities for 
working in the cold to save us cold 
cash. Thanks!” 


Roads to Good Health 

Country doctors seem to have gone 
the way of rolltop desks and running 
boards. As writer Dudley Lynch 
pointed out in the February issue of 
Texas Parade, 21 Texas counties are 
without a physician of any kind. 

In the profile of one of that vanish- 
ing breed, Dr. Carl Sohns, the only 
doctor in Callahan County (near Abi- 
lene), praised the Texas highway sys- 
tem as the saviour of the country phy- 
sician. He still makes house calls, and 
the article added: 


Special oak mats cushion a drainage culvert from damage by one of the largest 
equipment loads ever moved on the roads in District 16. The 9.1-mile move in 
Robstown from Loop 295 to US 77 to the Exxon Oil and Refining Company com- 
pressor station on FM 624 took several days of planning by Highway Department 
personnel, Exxon, and a moving company. The 4,000 horsepower compressor- 
engine, trailer, and truck weighed 324,600 pounds and took two hours to move. 


““Country doctors’ are like farm- 
ers, stock raisers, and hunters in at 
least one important respect: They de- 
pend heavily on the massive 70,000- 
mile Texas highway system. More spe- 


- cifically, they depend on farm-to-mar- 


ket and ranch roads of which there 
are now about 39,000 miles in use 
under state maintenance. 

“A doctor making an old-fashioned 
emergency call on a patient might use 
most or all of the Texas types of high- 
ways: Interstate, primary (between 
important centers), state, FM. More 
importantly, and oftener, the patient 
comes to the doctor by the same sys- 
tem in reverse. Doctors who have time 
to think about it are likely to give 
thanks for the builders of Texas’ good 
roads.” 


Hard to Keep Down 

January’s early ice storm, indirect- 
ly, almost proved fatal to Maintenance 
Construction Foreman Owen D. Fin- 
ley. 

He was called from his home in 
Eastland to Cisco by city police to 
see if the overpass there had ice on 
it. After Finley and his crew had 
found no ice, only sand they had put 
there earlier, they were headed back 
for Eastland when Finley heard a loud 


crash, felt a sharp pain in his left tem- 
ple, and was barely able to bring his 
car to a safe stop. He radioed his 
men, who were following in their 
trucks, to come up and help him be- 
cause he had been shot. They rushed 
to the scene, removed Finley and put 
him in a pickup and headed for the 
hospital in Eastland. 

Melvin Crabtree, driver of the pick- 
up, saw headlights come on suddenly 
on the north frontage road and no- 
ticed a vehicle take off at a high rate 
of speed toward Cisco. He couldn’t 
keep up in the pickup, so he radioed 
the man who had stayed with Finley’s 
car to give chase. But Finley had 
taken the keys with him. 

The Department of Public Safety 
was notified and they stopped one 
man, an ex-convict, but they said he 
was so intoxicated he could not have 
fired the weapon. Besides, the tires 
on his pickup did not match the mold 
of tire tracks taken from the frontage 
road where the suspected vehicle was 
stopped. 

Maintenance men live with some 
danger in just being on the highways 
each day, so it’s hard to keep them 
down. Finley’s wound, luckily, was 
slight and he was in the hospital just 
one day. Then he was back on the 
road. 


e Today at high noon my family 
stopped just north of Jacksboro on 
our way home from a summer trip to 
eat lunch. That was when I discovered 
my own stupidity of having forgotten 
to fill the water jug. It was hot and 
dry and we were really thirsty. Being 
on vacation I had decided to also take 
a vacation from shaving, in short, I 
didn’t look so hot. 

One of your crews had stopped for 
lunch and when I asked if they could 
spare a little water, with a smile, 
friendliness, and courtesy they not 
only filled our picnic jug once but 
twice insisting that we have all we 
needed. Our dilemma turned into a 
nice picnic again because of them. 

Brian C. O’Hair 
Burkburnett 

(Ed. Note: The men involved were 
O. R. Newman, maintenance techni- 
cian II, and Jerry Hadderton, main- 
tenance technician I,. both of Jacks- 
boro.) 


e I do not know whom to address 
this to, but I want it to go to the 
“head office.” 

We have just returned home from 
vacation and this letter was prompted 
by a stranded position we found our- 
selves in when we were traveling on 
Highway 285 to Carlsbad. About 25 
miles out of Pecos, the fan belt broke 
and we had no spare, so there we 
were, no help, no nothing. Then a 
Highway maintenance truck came 
along and stopped to see what we 
needed. The two men were Herman 
Gonzalez and Ramon Rodriquez and 
they went far beyond their call of duty 
to see that we got help. They first 
went to another little town to try to 
get us a fan belt, but to no avail. 
Then they used their two-way radio to 
get help through our automobile club 
insurance. They did not leave us until 
the tow truck came for us. 

We certainly appreciated it more 
than I am able to put on paper. But 


~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


just wanted you to know how gra- 
cious and considerate these two were. 
It is with gratitude and pleasure I 
write this to say how much we are 
grateful for men like these. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ransom Womack 
EI Monte, California 
(Ed. Note: The two men work for 
the maintenance section in Kermit. 
Gonzalez is a maintenance technician 
I and Rodriquez is a maintenance 
man. ) 


e This is in regard to one of your 
employees, Charlie Dean. My car ran 
out of gas on the freeway in front of 
the Northwest Mall leaving my girl- 
friend and me stranded. It was 5:15 
p.m. and the traffic was awful. Mr. 
Dean stopped and took me to a serv- 
ice station where I got a can with 
some gas and he took me back to my 
car. He stayed, put the gas in my car 
and followed us back to the service 
station. 

He was very nice, courteous, and I 
can’t express how grateful we were. It 
is good to know people like this still 
exist. 

Neda Lenke 
Houston 

(Ed. Note: Charles T. Dean is an 
engineering technician V and works 
for the Houston Urban Project.) 


e@ Last Thursday I had car trouble 
on IH 35 south of Denton. I had bare- 
ly stopped my car when a Highway 
Department maintenance man stopped 
to help me. He fixed what was wrong 
with my car, and this took about 45 
minutes. While he was gone to get a 
part that was needed, another man 
from the Highway Department stopped 
to ask if I needed help. The man who 
fixed my car said his name was Bill 
Cantrell (engineering technician I in 
the Denton residency) . 

I wanted to write a note to tell you 
how pleased I was with the kindness 
this man showed. I was also glad to 


know that there are people who will! 
help you when you are alone and help- - 
less. I hope the Texas Highway De-. 
partment will continue to be of service ' 


to people stranded on the highway. 
Minnie Interrante 
Dallas 


e I wish to suggest that at least one © 
tree be planted near each shelter in 


the two rest areas east of Loraine. (If 
young trees were too close to the shel- 


ter, there are those who would destroy — 
them.) Mesquite trees, if they aren’t | 
too much of a nuisance, would do very — 


well. 


Slogans should be distributed at 


ports of entry—‘Please Help Keep 
Rest Areas Clean,” 
quest. 
Mrs. H. W. Reynolds 
Colorado City 


© Comments gleaned from survey 
cards collected at Highway Department 
tourist bureaus along the major entry- 
ways to the state: 


We like Texas and would like to see 
the other cities in Texas. Texans aren't 
bragging about their state, they are tell- 
ing it like it is. 

A Pennsylvania family 

Without exception, all gas station 
rest rooms were devoid of soap. Even 
your rest room had no soap. But when 
we had car trouble, half a dozen won- 
derful Texans stopped to help. 

An Arizona family 


We enjoyed Texas very much—good 
highways, a lot to see. We will be back 
again next year. We believe in seeing 
America first. 

An Arizona couple 


Hospitality wonderful! Driving a 
dream! Particularly impressed with the 
Paseo del Rio in San Antonio. Enjoyed 
our visit tremendously. Hope to re- 
turn someday. 

Four people from 
Pennsylvania 


Roadside parks nicer and cleaner 
than any I’ve seen. State and inter- 
state highways are well above average. 
Everyone we had dealings with in Tex- 
as was very courteous and helpful. 

Four Louisiana residents 


or some such re- | 


Snow Laughing Matter 


EVEN THOUGH the snow storm was no laughing mat- 
ter, there were several moments when the frigid weather 
didn’t seem quite as bad. 

One District 16 employee in Corpus Christi was 
moved to poetry: “Spring has sprung, Fall has fell, 
Winter is here, and it’s colder ’n usual.” 

Phone lines were as busy as the maintenance men in 
all the districts and the questions were often toe-stump- 
ers. For example, the Odessa office was asked, “What 
are the highways like from here to Illinois?” and “What 
are road conditions between here and Memphis?” A 
woman called the headquarters in Brownwood at the 
height of the storm and said her son just HAD to be 
at Texas Tech Wednesday afternoon to register. 

John Arthur, District 23 employee, was worried be- 
cause his wife left early one morning in a heavy snow 
to drive their son to Texas A&M. Later that afternoon 
Brownwood received a teletype message from the 
Bryan district headquarters. It said: “Your package 
has arrived safely.” 

A man called to find out how the highways were 
between Brownwood and Austin. When told they were 
covered with ice and snow and driving was hazardous, 
he replied, “Good. I didn’t want to go, anyway.” 

Maintenance employee Larry Drabek in District 12 
outside of Houston was dumbfounded when a woman 
asked if any of the freeways were closed because she 
had a dogsled and dogs she planned to use. 

A New Jersey ‘Yankee” woman turned into a good 
Samaritan when she rescued seven Austin residents 
who were unable to maneuver their cars across one of 
the bridges spanning the Colorado River. 

She was on her way to work at The University of 
Texas when she found several cars slipping on the ice 
and blocking other traffic on the bridge. She hopped 
out of her car and drove all seven cars across the bridge 
before returning to her own car and continuing to 
work. 

Milton Campbell, maintenance construction super- 
visor from Ralls, said if someone were giving awards 
for stupid things that people can do during a snow 
storm, he had a nominee. Shortly after the Highway 
Department and Department of Public Safety had 
warned motorists to stay off the roads unless absolutely 
necessary, Campbell saw a man in a pickup pulling not 
only one, but two empty cotton trailers! 

A young California couple’s Volkswagen skidded off 
the highway, hit a delineater, and knocked off a fender. 
The car was stuck in the ditch when J. N. Sanford, 
maintenance foreman in Lamesa, and one of his men 
stopped to help. After they had puiled the little car 


back onto the highway, the young man wanted to pay 
Sanford; the offer was refused, to which the wife re- 
marked, “These Texans SURE ARE friendly.” 

Two Texas Tech coeds were driving toward Lubbock 
on US 82 when their car skidded off the road and got 
stuck near Crosbyton. Donnell Gowens, maintenance 
technician II, took them to look for a hotel or motel 
room but everything was full, so Gowens and his wife 
invited them to stay in their home until the young 
women could get through to Lubbock. 

Many motorists were aware of the sacrifice made by 
the maintenance men who didn’t come in from the 
cold. A nurse who lived in Bangs outside of Brown- 
wood, wrote thanking the Department for keeping the 
highways cleared of snow. She explained she went on 
duty at 6:45 a.m. and had to drive 14 miles to work. 
“T just want you to know I appreciate those long, cold 
hours all night when the men worked helping keep the 
highway open,” she added, signing the letter, “A Grate- 
ful Citizen.” 

District Engineer C. V. Ramert in Yoakum reported 
a first for his district. Dale Sparks with C. W. & A. Inc., 
called the Victoria residency and said he knew the 
maintenance people had been out all night and he 
thought they might be getting tired and need some 
rest. If this was the case, and the local office was get- 
ting shorthanded, Sparks said he would be more than 
happy to loan some of his men, at his own expense, 
to help out. 

Sparks was thanked for his offer in a letter from 
Ramert telling him the district engineer could not re- 
call a similar offer “ever” being made. 

“It is quite gratifying to realize that some people 
would like to assist at times like these,” Ramert said. 


